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HOW TO GET ON A NEWSPAPER. 


There is no royal road to success in news- 
paper work in New York, or anywhere else; 
but there is a royal road to getting a start: 
and the hundreds of college graduates and am- 
bitious men of experience from smaller cities 
who have come to New York to do newspaper 
work, and have gone home after months of vain 
knocking at the editorial door without having 
a chance to show what they could do, these 
will tell you that getting a start on a metropoli- 
tan newspaper is a feat not easy to accomplish. 

I am writing for the young man who must 
fight the battle unaided. The man who comes 
to the city editor with a letter of introduction 
from one of the stockholders may get a surly 
and much-begrudged permission to occupy a 
desk. The young man who is going it alone 
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need not envy him. He starts with the pre- 
sumption against him. In no other occupation 
in the world is influence of so little value as in 
newspaper work. The posts of responsibility 
are of such a nature that no man without 
natural ability can possibly hold them for a 
week; and the competition is so keen that only 
the very best men are permitted to fill them. 
The publisher who would go by any other rule 
would not last a year. This is so well under- 
stood that a newspaper proprietor will see his 
Own son remain in an inferior position while 
others are promoted over his head, rather than 
put him where his incompetence would do 
harm. Every old newspaper man _ knows 
dozens of sons and nephews of famous men, 
and protegés of stockholders, who have been 
admitted to the office through “ pull,” and have 
hung on to the lowest rung of the ladder until 
a change of power at the top cuts off their in- 
fluence and drops them. 

The young man who comes unintroduced to 
the great majority of New York offices rarely 
gets past the boy who stands at the door of 
the “local room,” and asks him to “please 
state his business.” If he should manage to 
elude the doorkeeper, and get the ear of the 
city editor, he will be told curtly to “come 
around in a few months,” or “ we can’t possibly 
take on any new men,” or “we have a waiting 
list of thirty already.” At one office he will 
be told, with some grace of kindly sympathy, 
that they take on about six new men a year 
and have an average of six applications a day. 
Perhaps one city editor who lacks moral 
courage and is willing to hold out false hope 
in order to get rid of an unwelcome caller tells 
him to “leave his card.” Pity the one who 
expects ever to hear from that card again. 

Finally the applicant who has made the 
rounds again and again finds a city editor (it is 
most likely to happen at the office of the Sum 
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or of the Evening Post) who suggests that he 
“ go out and find a story and bring it in.” 

This, though the applicant rarely knows it, is 
his crucial moment. “I! Find a story 
think the Ninety-and-nine. “I! A stranger in 
New York! How do! know where to find a 
story? I want the city editor to tell me where 
to geta story. Let him send me after a story, 
and see whether I can get it and write it. 
That's the way to give me a trial.” 


'?? 


The Ninety-and-nine are the ones that go 
back home. The One is the one that becomes 
a newspaper man. He goes to his boarding 
house and ¢hinks. He realizes that the city 
editor’s position is reasonable. The city edi- 
tor must find places to send fifty reporters after 
stories, and he must do it three hundred and 
sixty-five times a year. What he wants is 
some one who can find a story without being 
sent. To him, sucha one is a well-spring in 
the desert. 

So the One makes up his mind what paper 
he wantstogeton. He reflects on the kind of 
stories that paper uses. Perhaps he goes to 
the office and looks over the file to see what 
kind it has been using, and to examine the 
style in which they are written. Then he 
thinks again. This time the burden of his 
thinking is: “Where shallI find a story?” 
It may be a day, it may be a week, before the 
inspiration comes. When it does come, if he 
have the newspaper instinct, he recognizes it 
as just the thing he wants, and the next minute. 
he is off after the facts. 

With his manuscript in his hand, he ap- 
proaches the door of the local room again 
This time he has “a story for the city editor.” 
Mark the changed attitude of the doorkeeper. 
The door is held open for him. The editorial 
desk is pointed out. The city editor awaits 
him with an expectant eye. If his story be 
adapted to the paper, his beginning is assured. 
In most cases he will be taken on the next 
day. If he betold to wait a few days or weeks, 
he need have no fear he will be forgotten. Men 
of his kind are too rare. 

The managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Press truly said in THE WRITER once: “I 
know of no better way for a young man or a 
young woman, desirous of getting into active 


newspaper work, to make for himself or herself 
an opportunity than by bringing in to the city 
editor, or tothe headof some other department, 
a piece of news written in a bright, original, and 
careful style. According to my notion, such a 
specimen of one’s capacity amounts to more 
than a whole trunkful of letters of recommen- 
dation. A young man or a young woman who 
is capable of doing good newspaper work needs 
no other recommendation, and can -have no 
better introduction, than to demonstrate to the 
editor that he or she has the right kind of 
ability.” 

Does the difficulty of “finding a story” 
seem unsurmountable? It does to most men 
until they have ¢hought. It seemed so to me 
for just ten days. My inspiration came when 
at breakfast one morning I saw in large 
headlines in the newspaper the name of a 
prominent statesman, then a candidate for high 
office. I happened to know the village where 
that statesman spent his youth. Within half 
an hour 1 was on my way to that village. I 
went to the house where he was born, and made 
notes describing it. (To-day, I should get the 
local photographer to photograph it.) I inter- 
viewed the old men of the village who remem- 
bered the statesman’s boyhood. I hunted up 
his old school teacher. 

It cost me eight dollars in railroad fare and 
hotel bills toget that story; but I was paid 
twenty-two dollars for it at space rates, and I 
got a permanent position. 

To-day, the same story would not serve the 
same purpose. That statesman is no longer in 
the publiceye; but there is always some one 
who is temporarily conspicuous. 7Zimeliness 
is the quality that makes such a story desirable. 

One beginner got his first story through ac- 
quaintance with some college friends, athletes, 


who were starting to Europe to enter some in- 


ternational contests. Another haunted the 
docks and wharves, and talked with captains 
of incoming schooners until he found one with 
a story of shipwreck in the South Atlantic. A 
third examined the hotel registers until he 
found a traveler from Corea who was able to 
give him an interesting interview. 

“ Finding a story” isthe royal road to get- 
ting a start. It is, without exception, the only 
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means by which an unintroduced young man 
can get on a New York paper to-day. The ap- 
plicant who means to succeed can save time by 





not waiting for the city editor to tell him to 
“find a story.” Mark Sullivan. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





Many writers do not know that nearly every 
trade has its journalistic organ, and that these 
publications furnish a profitable field for liter- 
ary workers. There are magazines of some 
kind for Architects, Artists, Bankers, Barbers, 
Brewers, Carpenters, Clay Workers, Cemetery 
Keepers, Druggists, Engineers, Educators, 
Electricians, Furniture Makers and Dealers, 
Hatters, Hotel Keepers, Iron Workers, Jewel- 
ers, Leather Dealers, Millers, Miners, Monu- 
mental Workers, Musicians, Painters, Park 
Superintendents, Photographers, Printers, 
Railroad Men, Shoemakers, Stationers, To- 
hacco Dealers, Undertakers, and a host of 
others. Besides these, there is scarcely a 
hobby ridden of men but has its paper or 
magazine. 

Primarily, the trade journals are advertising 
media, and their literary demands comprise 
chiefly reports of conventions and practical in- 
formation relating to the special craft repre- 
sented. This is readily furnished by the edi- 
torial staff, or is contributed gratis by sub- 
scribers or advertising patrons. There seems 
to be, however, a growing demand among these 
journals for a little “space-filling ” to enliven 
and brighten up the advertising pages. If 
writers will take advantage of this demand, and 
use well their opportunity, the demand will 
continue to grow, and this field of literary art 
will be developed. 

The matter desired need not be technical, 
though it should be more or less “shoppy.” 
Trade journals do not pay munificently, but their 
dealings with their contributors are generally 
just and courteous. The professional journals 
generally pay good prices for good work. 

A classified list of the trade journals of the 
United States is given in the American News- 
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paper Directory. The publishers of most of 
them will send a sample copy free on receipt 
of a postal-card request, and none of them 
will refuse to senda copy if ten cents is en- 
closed with the letter of request. The best 
way for writers is to send for copies of papers 
to which they think they are especially fitted to 
contribute, and study their apparent needs. 

How the trade journals may be reached is 
illustrated by the following incident. Looking 
over my notes fora sober historical work, I 
found once copious material for the post-mor- 
tem history of a very distinguished individual, 
detailing the disposition made of his body. The 
transcript of these notes made an interesting 
article, and one of considerable historical 
value, but it was altogether too grewsome for 
publication ina magazine of general interest. 
It was submitted to the editor of one of the 
journals of the undertaker’s trade. He was 
quite ready to take it, and to pay its price, and 
expressed his desire to secure other matter of 
that kind for his columns. 

Trade journals devoted to Architecture can 
use a limited amount of travel articles, pro- 
vided they are accompanied by photographs 
that illustrate the architectural features seen 
on the journey, even though the text of the ar- 
ticle may have little to do with the technique 
of architecture. 

Most of the papers devoted to Agriculture 
give much space to articles treating of various 
household topics, and to subjects likely to be 
of interest to farmers, such as bee-keeping, 
poultry-raising, floriculture, out-door life, pets 
and animals, practical hints and suggestions on 
every-day matters, short stories, verses, and 
short articles of information on special sub- 
jects. The editors are glad to get such mat- 
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ter, if it is better than the ordinary. Short, 
pithy contributions are especially desirable. 

Periodicals like What to Eat and Good 
Housekeeping furnish a good market for prac- 
tical matter suited to their columns. 

Perhaps the time will come some day when 
the educational journals of the age will furnish 
a field for good original literary work, but at 
present the majority of such journals pay 


nothing for contributions, and the contribu- 
tions that they secure are principally from 
writers to whom a little publicity in print is 
ample compensation for the thought and labor 
they expend upon their literary productions. 
The educational journals will not be the losers 
when they adopt the better system of paying a 
price, and getting good work. JL. Viajero. 


Soutu PittssurG, Tenn. 





AFFECTATION IN TENNYSON’S POETRY. 


I love and honor Tennyson. Though he will 
probably never be classed with the “great” 
poets, he has written enough true and beautiful 
poetry to be worthy of a large and lasting 
place in the hearts of all readers of English 
literature. But is he not at times affected? 1 
think that he is. I do not forget that he has 
given us some of the most finely polished lines 
that we possess. Some of his poems are as 
near faultless as, perhaps, anything human can 
be. But that he, being human, should err, 
sometimes, is not to be wondered at; nor is it 
strange that, with his delicacy of taste and at- 
tention to detail, he should err on the side of 
over-nicety more often than on the opposite side. 

Taine says that Tennyson caressed his 
verses so carefully that they appeared at times 
far-fetched, affected, almost euphuistic. He 
gave them too much adornment and polishing. 
He seemed like an epicurean in style as well 
as in beauty. 

I have been looking a little at his work to 
see if I could discover instances of his short- 
comings in this direction, and I do find them — 
plenty ofthem. I have not given the subject any- 
thing like thorough study. I have only noted 
a few of the instances that happened tomeetmy 
eye. These I have grouped into five classes : — 

1. His use of unusual and archaic words. 

2. His use of compound words. 

3. His repetitions. 

4. His practice of accenting on the last syl- 
lable words that end in “ed.” 

5. His use of short words. 


His use of obsolete words may not be out of 
place in the “ Idyls of the King,” for they un- 
doubtedly help to give a quaint and old-time 
flavor to the poem; but this practice is not 
confined to thatpoem. Without looking there, 
one may find such words as wot, clomb, holp, 
whilome, sate, trode, atween, carketh, birk, 
rivage, pleasance, etc. And he seems to be 
very fond of unusual words. Among others, 
he has unturnable, unsweet, secretest, tranc- 
edly, and disprinced. In “The Princess” 
he has “rosed.” He says of the princess 
that, 

“The very nape of her white neck 
Was rosed with indignation.” 

He uses “low-toned” as a verb in the same 
poem. The princess reads in a low, sweet 
voice, and he says, 

** So she low-toned ; while with shut eyes I lay 
Listening.” 

If we turn to the “Idyls of the King,” we 
shall find, besides a great number of obsolete 
words, such words and combinations as dis- 
caged, gustful, showerful, noiseful, dislinked, 
unsunny, selfless, stronglier, faintlier, gentlier, 
and ever-highering. 

Second: Tennyson’s use of compound 
words is very frequent, and heoften puts words 
together after a fashion of his own; if not ex- 
actly coining words, at least putting those to- 
gether thaf never were made one before. I 
will give a few examples of this: Subtle- 
thoughted, wide-dispread, twy-natured, lichen- 
gilded, million-myrtled, hourly-mellowing, 
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earthly-heavenliest, fairily-delicate, and — per- 
haps as original as any — Tudor-chimneyed. 

Scarcely a page would fail to furnish exam- 
ples of his unusual compound words. In de- 
scribing a girl, he uses, within ten lines, the 
combinations black-beaded for her eyes, crim- 
son-threaded for her lips, and_silver-treble for 
her laughter. He calls gates strange-statued 
and wildly-sculptured, The eyes of a Persian 
girl are argent-lidded; and such words as 
dewy-dark, innocent-arch, royal-rich, cunning- 
simple, and perfect-sweet can be found here 
and there all through his writings. 

Third: He sometimes repeats words and 
phrases which could not be supposed to be a 
refrain. This sometimes adds to the beauty 
and power of the poem, but it is not always 
that one can find an excuse for his doing this. 
In “The Princess” he repeats partly. He 
says: — 

** Vet I bore up in part from ancient love 
And partly that [ hoped to win you back, 
And partly conscious of my own deserts, 
And partly that you were my civil head,”’ etc. 

He.says of Geraint in “ Geraint and Enid” 
that he grew 
** Forzetful of his promise to the king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name, 


Forgetful of his princedom and its cares, 
And this forgetfulness was hateful to her.” 


In “The Last Tournament” he says that 
Tristram twangled on his harp, and while he 
twangled little Dagonet stood still, but when 
the twangling ended, he skipped and danced 
again. It is hard to see what but force of 
habit could have made him write such a word 
as “twangle” over three times. 

He does much the same thing with “garru- 
lously” in “ Guinevere.” He uses the word 
then about forty lines further on he uses it 
again, and in about thirty-five lines more he 
says that the little novice in the convent cried 
shame on her garrulity garrulously. 

In “ The Holy Grail” he repeats blood-red. 
He is telling how the grail kept in Galahad’s 
sight, moving with him night and day, 
fainter by day, but always in the night 


** Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marsh 
Blood-red. and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red.” 








Fourth: He accents a surprisingly great 
number of words,ending in “ed,” on the last 
syllable; as, for instance, glazéd, white-robéd, 
blooméd, mailéd, stayéd, linkéd, healéd, 
charméd. One poem of only ten lines has four 
of these words’: fringéd, wingéd, poiséd, and 
silver-fleckéd. Silver-fleckéd is also a good 
specimen of his skill in making compound 
words. 

Fifth: In some of his representations of 
simple life he uses an extraordinary proportion 
of words of one syllable. In trying to simplify 
his style in order to make it fit his subject 
matter he has gone too farto be natural. The 
poem “Dora” shows this the most plainly. 
Many of the sentences, as well as many of the 
words, are short; and the very frequent use of 
“and,” and “but,” and “then” adds to the 
singular and unreal style in which the story is 
told. I will quote only a few lines: — 

** And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far off the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not; for none of all his men 
Dare tell him Dora waited with the child; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 


But her heart failed her ; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark.”’ 


A few lines further on this is repeated :— 
** She bowed down 


And wept in secret; and the reapers reaped, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark.”’ 


Tennyson’s tendency to affectation often 
takes other directions besides these that I have 
just spoken of. Sometimes it shows itself in 
over-alliteration; sometimes in a labored ono- 
matopceia; sometimes in strange and fanciful 
rhymes; and sometimes in the subject-matter 
itself, as in the poem about his darling room :— 


“Q darling room, my heart’s delight, 
Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is no room so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, wherein to write.’’ 

These peculiarities, together with some 
others, make Tennyson’s verses seem at times, 
as Taine says, almost euphuistic; but where he 
does not carry these tendencies to excess, his 
poems are sometimes masterpieces of the 


poetic art. Mary M. Currier. 
Wentworth, N. H. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited, 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
Go -2 


One of the possible complications referred 
toin the answer to a “Query” in the March 
WRITER regarding the advisability of sending 
copies of the same manuscript to several editors 
at once is illustrated in the following little 
story from the Chicago Evening Post—which 
may, perhaps, be true : — 

“TI have an embarrassment of riches,” ex- 


claimed a literary friend the other day, as, face 
upward, he laid two checks before us. One 
was for $40, from the Youth's Companion, the 
other, for $75, was from S¢. Nicholas. We 
looked at both checks quizzically, and then 
turned to our friend for the explanation we saw 
he was dying to make. 

“Yes, I know you will say I did wrong,” he 
began, “ but listen. I wrote a story. I made 
two copies of it, sending one to Boston, the 
other to New York. I had not the slightest 
doubt both would come back in the regulation 
way and in the regulation time. Conceive of 
my amazement when this morning’s mail 
brought me a check for $40, and by this after- 
noon’s post I received another for $75, for the 
self-same story. The editor of each periodical 
chanced to like the treatment, and by a stranger 
coincidence the money came almost simulta- 
neously.” 

‘““Well,” we retorted, after 
course you returned the first.” 

Our friend groaned. “I was elated enough 
to sit right down on receipt of the initial check 
and acknowledge its arrival,” he confessed. 

“What about the second?” we queried. 

There came the ghost of a smile. “I shall 
return it with the explanation that I couldn't 
think of selling my story for that paltry sum.” 
Then he gathered up both checks and dis- 
appeared. 


a pause, “of 


* 
* * 


That illustrations do not always illustrate is 
shown again by a picture in Harper's Maga- 
zine, published with Miss Wilkins’s novel, 
“The Portion of Labor,” The picture repre- 
sents little Ellen Brewster running along a 
lonely road, with a full moon in the sky. The 
story in describing the incident says plainly: 
“There was no moon.” The artist evidently 
based his picture on an over-hasty reading of 
the following “newspaper-Englishy”  sen- 
tence: — 


Then she ran as fast as she could down the frozen road, a 
little dark figure, passing as rapidly as the shadow of a cloud 
between the earth and the full moon. 


* 
* * 


Writers who are inclined to indolence— 
there really are a few such— ought to have 
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held up before them for example the untiring 
industry of Alexander Cruden, the compiler of 
the biblical Concordance. “Glance at only 
one of the big pages of his Concordance,” says 
a writer in the April Quzver, “and reflect with 
gratitude what a tremendous toil its construc- 
tion must have been. Choose a word in Cru- 
den like DAY, and when you glance at the 
closely-printed columns, do you marvel that 
this infatigable man never allowed himself 
more than four or five hours’ sleep, and that he 
might always be seen, as summer or winter 
dawn was breaking, improving his beloved 
Concordance with a pocket Bible in his 
hand?” In comparison with such abnormal 
industry, does not literary laziness seem to be 


a crime? 


* 
* * 


“ Beware of reading the very newest books,” 
advises Ambrose Bierce. Mr. Bierce’s latest 
book has been out for sometime. ow. H. H. 





o—- 


THE ART OF DICTATION. 


One of your correspondents expresses the 
opinion that the practice of dictating manu- 
scripts for publication results in inaccurate 
thinking and looseness of style. He _ be- 
lieves that more is lost by the inferiority 
of the matter than is gained by celerity of 
production. 

Perhaps this generalization is a little too 
sweeping. The quality of the writing pro- 
duced by dictation to an amanuensis certainly 
depends in part upon the writer’s experience 
in this kind of work, and his aptitude for it. 
All writers would be glad to be relieved from 
the drudgery of the pen, but some of them say 
they cannot escape it. Even if they become 
skillful in the manipulation of the typewriting 
machine, they find their work turgid instead of 
terse; they spread good matter out thin; they 
sin against the gentle art of composition in 
ways they would avoid if their ideas reached 
paper through the point of a pen. 

Why should the quality of their work be so 
much affected merely by the appliance they use 
for recording it? Why should there be 
atrophy of the brain or irregularity in its pro- 


cesses when a writer fingers a keyboard, and 
brightness of intellect and command of the 


‘literary faculty when he shoves a pen? 


The trouble inheres not in the mechanical 
appliance used, but in the whim, the fancy, the 
temperament of the writer. If the tyro at the 
typewriter would only persevere, he would 
probably find, as many writers have done, that 
the derangement of his mental machinery 
would disappear as he grows in mechanical 
facility. 

The experience of many writers, also, has 
shown that facility in dictation may be ac- 
quired by practice. Some of the great books 
of the world have been written in this way. 
‘“* Paradise Lost” will occur to every one as an 
example. For many years the sublime 
thoughts in verse and prose of the blind 
Milton were put on paper only by the hand of 
an amanuensis. The poet, of course, was 
thoroughly prepared for his dictation before 
he had use for his secretary. He dictated only 
thirty to forty lines of poetry at a sitting; but 
who does not need thorough preparation if he 
produces any kind of literary composition 
worth reading? There is this difference, 
that the writer who uses the pen often does 
his thinking or makes his preparation while at 
his daily task of writing, but the man who dic- 
tates to achieve his best must be thoroughly 
saturated with his subject, fully prepared to 
make his best utterance upon it before he has 
need for his assistant. 

It may be that some writers cannot possibly 
acquire this facility; but it has been acquired 
and utilized by men of genius whose works 
live. Benvenuto Cellini may be cited as an- 
other illustration of this fact. He was a gold- 
smith and sculptor of the sixteenth century 
with a gift of writing also, and his book is 
known to-day as one of the most fascinating 


_ autobiographies ever produced. After writing 


the early chapters with his own hand, he 
wearied of the labor, and began his dictations. 
The most of the book was talked off to an 
amanuensis while Cellini was working in his 
shop atone or another of the famous art ob- 
jects he produced. For some reason he re- 
sumed the pen to write the closing chapters, 
but the style of the work gives no clue to the 
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places where he dropped the pen and where he 
took it up again.—“A.,” in the New York 
Sun. 


- 


A FOOL’S ADVICE. 





A fool there was, and he thought he could write 
(“Even as you andI!”). 
So a wonderful sonnet did he indite, 
And the fool he thought it was clever and bright, 
But the editor saw it ina different light 
( Without even saying why ). 


Oh, it isn't the zo that hurts us so 
And causes the rankling pain, 


(It’s the confounded, measly, sarcastic note 
that accompanies the manuscript on its return, and 
that reads : — 


“Declined with thanks. //ease try again.” ) 


The fool perused this note with care 
(“Even as you and I!”), 

But he could n’t distinguish wheat from tare, 

So he thought the editor’s words were fair, 

And he made a mistake right then and there. 
( We other fools know why. ) 


For it’s the little word f/ease that gives us ease, 
And leaves us in happier vein 
(So we immediately perpetrate another outrage 
upon the English language, and send it to the ar- 
biter elegantiarum, who is strangely thankful for 
the privilege of reading it, and who regrets exceed- 
ingly that it must be 
“Declined with thanks. Please try again.” 
So the fool continues to tax his muse 
(“Even as you and I!”), 
And the editor’s patience to abuse 
With compositions most abstruse ; 
But the fool he has a good excuse 
In the invitation to try. 


Though some may abhor the editor 
Who makes his meaning plain 
( The fool suggests that the terse and expressive 
** NV. G.” would prove a more effective remedy for 
cacethes scribendi than the ironically courteous 
“Declined with thanks. Please try again.”’) 
Boston, Mass. C. Clayton Brown. 


* 





HOW “EBEN HOLDEN” WAS WRITTEN. 





Irving Bacheller, whose book, ‘Eben 
Holden,” has sold 250,000 copies, and is now 
going off like hot cakes at the rate of about 
9,000 a week, is an example of the newspaper 
man who makes a success in literature. But 
his success illustrates the point so often made 








—that the newspaper man cannot do literature 
and newspaper work at the same time, any 
more than a man can swim and walk simulta- 
neously, or stand on his head and on his feet 
at once. 

Mr. Bacheller for fourteen years was a broker 
in articles and stories for newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The Bacheller Syndicate was one of 
the many establishments that supplied news- 
papers with ready-made goods, but the man 
who wrote “ Eben Hoiden” has not the huck- 
ster talent that alone would make such a trade 
profitable. Out of his syndicate Mr. Bacheller 
never grew nich. A few years ago John Brisben 
Walker, who runs the Cosmopolitan Magazine: 
bought the syndicate out, and employed its 
founder to run it. 

Mr. Bacheller spent three interesting months 
with Mr. Walker. At the end of that time he 
tendered his resignation. He had no definite 
idea of what he was going todo next. The 
only thing of which he was absolutely sure 
was that he wanted to do something else some 
where else. 

“T had n't very much capital when I left Mr. 
Walker’s employ,” says Mr. Bacheller. “I 
had put a little money aside, and my wife and 
I decided that instead of looking for employ- 
ment, it would not be a bad idea for me to see 
if I could produce something in a literary way. 

“The extent of my worldly possessions you 
may judge by the fact that I thought $15 a 
month was as much rent as I could afford while 
I engaged in literature. We lived at Irvington- 
on-Hudson. I was a literary man for just 
thirty days. In that time I produced 30,000 
words. It was the first part of ‘Eben Holden’ 
as it now stands. That is, ‘Eben Holden’ is 
the original story that [ wrote then, with 60,000 
more words tacked on to it. 

“T sent my story, which I then called ‘ Uncle 
Eb,’ to Harper's Round Table, the Youth's 
Companion, and St. Nicholas. They rejected 
it with delightful unanimity. 

“While my manuscript was starting on its 
rounds I received an offer from the proprietor 
of a New York newspaper which I thought I 
could not afford to decline, and I did n’t decline 
it. Then for a year or two I engaged in journal- 
ism. It was really the first time I had ever 
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actually worked on the staff of a newspaper, 
although for fourteen years I had been in the 
newspaper business. 

“In December a year ago a friend of mine, 
who used to be on the staff of a Brooklyn paper, 
and who is now connected with my Boston 
publisher, wrote to me and told me that the firm 
was looking fora good novel. He thought I 
was the man to write it, for he had always be- 
lieved that I had such talent concealed about 
me somewhere. In reply, I said to him that I 
might prepare a book, but that I did n’t feel 
very much like throwing up the work I was 
then doing, and going into such a speculative 
venture. I suggested that if the firm would 
‘grub stake’ me, I might consider the sug- 
gestion. 

“To my surprise, they called iy bluff. They 
made a proposition to me, and I accepted it, 
I dug down in my trunk and took ‘ Uncle Eb,’ 
which had been so unanimously sat upon, 
sneered at, and rejected by three other pub- 
lishing houses. I added 60,coo words to it, 
and there you are. 

“It so happened that business kept me 
traveling a good deal while I was doing this 
and much of the story was written on telegraph 
blanks in Pullman cars, for the ‘grub stake’ 
that I got from the publisher was sufficient 
to enable me to travel in proper style. 
Since December one year ago | have written 
altogether 150,000 words. Now I have just 
finished my second story, and I’m going to 
take a rest of three months before I do any- 
thing else. 

“The characters in ‘Eben Holden’ are not 
portraits, although I consider myself to a great 
extent more of a copyist than a_ novelist. 
‘Eben Holden’ is a composite, with my father’s 
old hired man as the basis, and some members 
of my own family blended into it. The scene 
of the story is laid in Pierpont, N. Y., my home, 
The people up there are real Americans. They 
have the quaint philosophy that can be devel- 
oped only among folks who have time to think. 
In New York few of us ever have that. 

“T do not think that it is possible for a news- 
paper man to mix up literature and newspaper 
work. The latter takes out of you all you have. 
When you are through with your day’s work 


there is nothing left. I suppose a newspaper 
man could make himself do literary work during 
his vacations, if he ever got any. 

“* My advice to persons who wish to publish 
is to seek some new and pushing firm, as I did. 
Some of the old-fashioned establishments are 
not publishers at all. They are simply printers. 
They don’t know anything about the art of dis- 
seminating and selling their produce, and if no 
one comes to their store for a book, they don’t 
sellit. I have had very many offers, of course, 
from publishers, but I intend to stick to the 
Boston firm that first brought me out. ‘ Eben 
Holden,’ you may notice, is being very widely 
advertised in street cars and newspapers. That 
is largely my idea of pushing a book. 

“T do not think that it is the title that sells a 
book, any more than the title sells a newspaper. 
It is what one man says to another about it. 

“IT attribute much of my success to the help 
of my wife. She and I wrote ‘Eben Holden’ 
together— especially the love scenes. I would 
always read these to her, and ask her opinion 
about them. Her opinion of them as they stood 
when I first turned them out was invariably 
very bad. She made me re-write most of them. 
You know, perhaps, how mad it makes a man 
when one of his efforts which he thinks is 
rather good meets with adverse. criticism. 
Well, when my wife told me what rubbish I 
had written, and how! had left out perhaps 
the most important point in some love scene, 
I would get pretty hot, and insist that 1 was 
right and that my work was fine. After a while, 
however, I would cool off and meekly do as she 
said, re-writing the scene, and, of course, im- 
proving it. 

“There is really no one whose criticism is 
so valuable as that of one’s wife. There can 
be no question of her disinterestedness. A 
mere friend may feel timid about treading on 
your feelings. He may fear to offend you, and 
he often sacrifices frankness to friendship. The 
beauty of a wife is that she doesn't.” — Vew 
York Fournal. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Small Sale of Volumes of Poetry. — It 
is not with unmixed joy that a_ publisher 
receives the manuscript of a volume of poems 
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—even should they happen to be poetry. 
About ten years ago a volume of poems bya 
new author was received with interest and curi- 
osity by a large number of readers, and it was 
generally an easy matter to dispose of a first 
edition. But this happy state of affairs lasted 
only three or four years, and ever since the 
publisher has been confronted by the fact that 
poetry does not sell. Poets should rejoice 
that there are no published statistics from 
which it would be possible to calculate the 
average number of copies sold of the many 
hundred volumes of poems published each year 
in America, but I venture the opinion that it 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty. 

I will frankly confess that I have published 
many volumes of poems of which I have sold 
less than a hundred and fifty copies. Two years 
ago I published a volume by an English poet 
who had contributed to at least two American 
magazines, though otherwise unknown here. 
The poems were all charming, while many of 
them were of striking merit. Eleven of the 
best papers reviewed the book favorably, sev- 
eral magazines quoted from it, and I spent 
over $40 in advertising it. At the end of a 
year I had sold six copies! I had always be- 
lieved that this was the smallest number of 
copies sold of a regularly published book un- 
til a brother publisher confided to me not long 
ago that — well, that ‘it was not! Of another 
volume, by an American poet, I sold only 
forty-two copies ( not counting those bought by 
the author). 

Yet no real publisher is happy unless he 
occasionally issues a volume of poems, and a 
real poet will always find a publisher, but they 
may both have to be content with a sale of less 
than a hundred and fifty copies. 

The cost of producing a volume of poems is 
naturally much less than that of a novel. From 
$100 to $125 will usually cover the cost of an 
edition of 500 copies, not counting the binding, 
which will be about eight cents a copy.— 
“ Confessions of an American Publisher,” in 
the Boston Transcript. 

Censorship by Magazine Editors. — Editors 
have come in for some little ridicule and no 
small abuse for exercising the ungrateful du- 
ties of censorship. Of this whole matter of 


the proprieties in the popular magazine, Mr. 
Alden writes with authority in the “ Editor’s 
Study,” citing his own experience in reducing 
Thomas Hardy’s novels to the exigencies of 
publication in Harper's Magazine. 

“No great novelist,” he says, “ever so per- 
plexed our editorial conscience as Thomas 
Hardy, who, in his generation, stands nearest 
to Shakespeare, and most intimate to the mas- 
ters of Greek tragedy. No problem of this 
difficult nature was presented by his early 
novels, and with his latest there was no ques- 
tion affecting their issue as books by any 
reputable publisher, but only one as to the pro- 
priety of their serial publication in a magazine 
freely admitted to every home.” 

Insisting that Mr. Hardy’s “Tess” and 
“Jude” “worthily belong to English litera- 
ture,” Mr. Alden continues : — 

“Yet there were passages in ‘Jude, the Ob- 
scure,’ as published in book form, against the 
publication of which in the magazine the edi- 
tor protested, and which Mr. Hardy obligingly, 
and without taking offense, recast or omitted 
for serial use, though in doing this he sub- 
mitted to deterioration of his art. One cannot 
fairly say, ‘So much the worse for the readers 
of the magazine.’ The story came to these 
readers piecemeal, each part denied the full 
perspective necessary for artistic judgment; it 
came to them not by their own choice, and any 
offense to their sensibility —even if justifiable 
on artistic grounds —through the too emphatic 
intrusion, from their own point of view, of a 
repellent incident or situation could not be 
condoned.” 

One cannot but feel that the defense is com- 
plete, and that the editor has certain responsi- 
bilities beyond that of the publisher. It is 
only strange, however gratifying, to find a vet- 
eran editor virtually admitting that from the 
point of view of art, publication in serial form 
is akind of cruel and unnatural treatment of a 
great work. The inference is fair that ina 
perfected literary community there might be 
magazines and editors, but there would be no 
serials. — New York Evening Post. 


Yellow Journalism. — Yellow journalism is 
successful from a financial standpoint. The 
profits for the Herald last year amounted to 
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nearly $750,000, or about $2,000 per day; Mr. 
Pulitzer’s net profits for the same time were 
$500,000, his income having fallen off since the 
World dropped from two cents to one. The 
Fournal, it is generally understood, came out 
even, although Mr. Hearst might have made 
money had he not continued to invest more in 
pushing his circulation. This young newspaper 
magnate seems determined to have his papers 
bought in every town in the United States, 
and his ambition to that end knows no limit. 
Thus far his results are unprecedented. The 
Evening Fournal has a circulation in Boston 
alone of 30,000. 

The papers of Greater New York circulate 
every morning 1,000,000 copies, of which the 
World and Fournal each supply 300,000, and 
the Herald 150,000. Each of these yellow 
journals spends about $1,000,000 a year for 
paper, the quantity consumed being 31,878 
tons. To furnish this, a village of 2.000 souls 
is employed year in and year out, and every 
day ten acres of spruce trees are swept off to 
make paper. In the World building 1,500 
men are employed, at salaries ranging from $4 
a week to $15,000 a year. In twelve months 
$7,000,000 of money passes through the hands 
of the cashier. — Adlen Sangree, in Ainslee’s 
Magazine. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





William Lincoln Balch, whose story, “In 
Pursuit of Miss Mooney,” in the April De- 
signer was awarded the first prize in the De- 
signer’s short-story cempetition, has contrib- 
uted other stories and dramatic sketches to 


that magazine. Puck and Life have printed 
his verses, and in the Smart Set’s thousand- 
line-poem competition the satire that he 
offered won second place. Mr. Balch was 
born in Boston, in or within twenty miles of 
which place all his ancestors have lived for 
eight generations, the earliest from England in 
1623 becoming one of the “Four Old Plant- 
ers,” or land-grantees, of what was afterward 
Salem and is now North Beverly. On the 
maternal side he is of Mayflower ancestry. 
All his business life has been connected with 
the making of newspapers and magazines. 
His earlier sketches and short stories appeared 


in the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, the 
Boston Sunday Budget, Ballou’s Monthly, 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, and other 
publications. Then he was engaged for some 
years in the exacting duties of a news editor 
ona daily paper. Returning in 1889 from a 
European tour, during which his letters were 
printed in the Boston Herald, he resumed his 
work on the night desk of that journal, but for 
the past three years he has devoted himself 
to magazine literature, both as editor and 
writer. 


Olive Huck, author of the story, “ The Last 
Hunt of Dorax,” in the Cenxtury for March, 
lives in a picturesque old home at the foot of 
Mount Bonnell, near Austin, Texas. She is a 
member of the American History Club and 
was until a short time ago its secretary. 


William O. Inglis, whose storiette, “ The 
Salvation of Captain Dan McCarthy,” was 
published in Mun-ey’s for March, is the sport- 
ing editor of the Mew York World. He isa 
very busy man, and the short stories that he 
occasionally writes are done in time stolen 
from outdoor exercise; but in his work as a 
reporter for the World and the Hera/d he has 
collected a great fund of material useful for 
fiction, and he cannot resist the temptation 
now and then to put some of it in shape. Mr. 
Inglis was born in Brooklyn about thirty-three 
years ago. He is of Scottish, English, and 
Huguenot descent. He is an enthusiast in 
rowing, boxing, and golf. 


Ellsworth Kelley, author of the story, ‘ Pard- 
ners,” in AM/cClure’s for March, was born in 
Indiana thirty-nine years ago, and grew up on a 
farm. He removed to Kansas fourteen years 
ago, and subsequently traveled in the west for 
his health, making a camping-out trip of a 
thousand miles. He was a high school princi- 
pal for ten years. He is a member of the 
Kansas Bar, and is now superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Woodson County, Kansas. 
His parentage was Irish and Scotch-Welsh. 
His literary tastes he inherits from his mother, 
a woman of unusual intelligence, full of Scotch 
wit and humor. Mr. Kelley began writing a 
year ago. The first thing that he had pub- 
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lished appeared in Puck —‘* The Confession of 
Colin.” A number of bits of verse by him, 
have since appeared in Puck. His first story, 
“The Little Boy and His Pa,” appeared in 
Mc Clure’s last June, and brought him more 
orders than he has time to fill. The Youth's 
Companion gave his story, “* The Old Drum 
Corps,” the post of honor in the Washington’s 
Birthday number. Mr. Kelley has a book all 
most completed. It deals with the humor and 
pathos of life among the people of a country 
neighborhood back in the Wabash valley. 
The story is a homely one, but aims to bea 
faithful portrayal of life as seen by a country 
boy —a country boy of imagination. 





Cora Amanda Lewis, who has had several 
poems lately in Success, lives in 
county, Virginia. She was born in Amber 
N. Y.,in 1859. After the death of her mother, 
her father removed to northern Virginia, when 
she was seven years old. She began writing 
before she was eleven, but it was not until after 
she was married—at seventeen—and the 
mother of two children, that she ventured to 
offer any of her work for publication. Her 
first published work was some verse accepted 
by the Washington Star. Afterward she had 
other verse accepted by the Washington Post 
and the Mew York Witness, and stories of 
hers were taken by various papers, as well as 
several negro dialect stories by Ar/hur’s Home 
Magazine — from which she received her first 
check. Within the past two or three years she 
has had manuscripts published by the Chicago 
Record, the Presbyterian, the Presbyterian 
Banner, the Methodist Magazine, and many 
other journals. As a matter of conscience, 
she declines to write for the Sunday papers. 
Last vear a booklet of verse by Mrs. Lewis, 
“The Old Autograph Album,” was published 
in Cincinnati. Her poems in Success have 
been widely copied. 


Fairfax 





Anna Lea Merritt, author of the article on 
“Making a Garden ” in Lippincott’s for March 
has been previously known as an artist, being 
represented by a picture in the National Gal- 
lery of British Art in London, and in the col- 
lection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 


Arts in the Memorial Hall of Harvard by a 
portrait of Lowell, painted in London in 1882. 
Mrs. Merritt is a native of Philadelphia (she 
was formerly Anna Lea), and was married to 
Henry Merritt in London. A memoir of her 
husband, with his collected writings, was pub- 
lished in 1880, and was well received in Eng- 
land. Until recently Mrs. Merritt’s work as a 
painter has been too engrossing to allow any 
thought of writing. During the past year an 
address on “Art as a Profession for Women,” 
delivered in the women’s congress,at London 
and afterward published in Lippincott’s, and, 
more recently, the article on gardening, are her 
only contributions to literature. There are ar- 
ticles about to appear in the Century, illus- 
trated from her paintings, describing a hamlet 
in England where she spends her summers. 
She lives in both England and America, and is 
usually in Philadelphia in winter. In summer 
her country home and studio in England are a 
great delight to her, and her essay on garden- 
ing is founded on practical experience. 





Lulu W. Mitchell, whose poem, “ Toiler, 
Canst Thou Dream?” was published in the 
Century for March, and who also has a poem, 
“An Optimist,” in the April Century, is a 
native of Wisconsin, but her early life was 
passed in Chicago, where she graduated from 
the high and normal schools. At this time 
she wrote verses and stories for papers and 
magazines, and continued to write for some 
time after her marriage. For the past fifteen 
years, however, she has written little, devoting 
her time to her children. 





’ 


“Guy Somerville,” author of the storiette, 
“A Chaperon Pro Tempore,” in AZunsey’s for 
March, is Francis Raymond Stark, a New 
York lawyer. He graduated from the Colum- 
bia Law School in 1896, and received a Ph. D. 
from the same university in 1897. For a year 
afterward he was private secretary to a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington —a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. For a brief while after that he 
was in the diplomatic service abroad. Since 
then he has been practicing law, writing being 
merely a side issue with him. He has written 
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a good deal for college publications, and also 
for East and West, Munsey’s, Town Topics, 
and the Smart Set. The Smart Set has pub- 
lished five of his stories. 





Eleanor G. Walton, who wrote the story, 
“ Lisa,” in Lippincott’s for March, lives in Wil- 
mington, Del., where over the pseudonym “ Por- 
tia” she edits an important departmentin Every 
Evening. She is the author of the novel, “ She 
Who Will Not When She May,” published by 
Henry Altemus, of Philadelphia. She is 
prominent in social life at Wilmington, and isa 
leading member of the Wilmington Dramatic 
Club, a society organization devoted to amateur 
theatricals. Miss Walton has marked dra- 
matic ability, and has refused several flattering 
offers to appear professionally on the stage. 





Merrick Whitcomb, author of the story, “A 
Paleolithic Wooing,” in Lippincott’sfor March, 
is dean of the academic department and pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Cincin- 
nati. He was born in Nunda, N. Y., in 1859, 
and graduated at Harvard in the class of 1880. 
After graduating from college he spent several 
years abroad. Then he was for five years an 
instructor inthe University of Pennsylvania. 
His writing has been almost wholly on histori- 
cal subjects. He is now working on a history 
of Modern Europe for D. Appleton & Co., and 
a Source Book of Modern History for D.C. 
Heath & Co. The story in Lippincott’s was 
the outcome of a feeling of protest against the 
methods of Georg Ebers and others, who per- 
sist in reading modern psychology into remote 
characters. Dr. Whitcomb is ready to agree 
that the protest is, perhaps, pushed rather far. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Brooks.— ‘“ Without a Warrant,” by Miss 
Hildegard Brooks, was written at the author’s 


winter home, “Roseland,” in southwest 


Georgia, and the local color, barring the char- 
acters, which are all imaginary, is as faithful to 
to the surrounding country as the author could 
It is her first published book. 
Kellogg. — Rev. Elijah Kellogg used in his 
story, ‘Good Old Times,” the real names of 
the persons who figured in the narrative. 


make it. 









Hugh McLellan, the principal character in this 


story, was his great-grandfather. Mr. Kellogg 
spent fifteen hours a day on his literary work, 
and was often three months writing a book. 
His characters and incidents were mostly from 
real life. ‘ 


+» 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Some Itt-usep Worps. By Alfred Ayres. 242 pp. 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. gor. 
“This book is leveled, specially,” says Mr. 

Ayres in his preface, “at some half-dozen 
errors that are made by wellnigh every one 
that uses the English language. Who, for ex- 
ample, does not misuse the auxiliary verbs, 
and the words ‘anticipate,’ ‘anxious,’ ‘ finan- 
cial,’ and ‘hurry’; and who does not over-use 
the words ‘former’ and ‘latter’? Then who 
does not use a certain ponderous locution in 
which anoun is made to dodutyasaverb? And 
then there are not a few that persist in using 
that repulsive construction in which there are 
two nominatives and only one verb. Something 
about these words and phrases, and some little 
besides, is what herein will be found.” 

In a prefatory note, Mr. Ayres says also: 
“Every writer should aim to preserve the indi- 
viduality of the words he uses: he should not 
allow any word to trench on the domain of any 
other word. This he should do in the interest 
of clearness; in this way only can he avoid 
ambiguity. The so-called ‘new meanings’ are 
the product either of a restricted vocabulary or 
of a lack of painstaking. Familiarity with the 
examples here gathered should do something, 
it would seem, toward mending the ways of the 
careless.” 

These two paragraphs give a fair idea of the 
nature of Mr. Ayres’s book, and also show 
some of his peculiarities. Heisa purist of the 
purists, and he is rather inclined at times to 
narrow the English language to fit his rules 
rather than to broaden his rules to fit the lan- 
guage. He believes, for instance, that the 
relative pronouns should always be used ac- 
cording to an invariable precept. “ 7haz,” he 
says, “is properly the restrictive relative pro- 
noun, and which and who are properly the co- 
ordinating relative pronouns. ‘ That, when 
properly used, introduces something without 
which the antecedent zs not fully defined, 
whereas which and who, when properly used, 
introduce a new fact concerning the antece- 
dent.”” And he says: “Whenever a clause 
restricts, limits, defines, qualifies the antece- 
dent — 7. e.. whenever it is adjectival, explana- 
tory, in its functions —it should be introduced 
with the relative pronoun ¢haZ, and not with 
which, nor with who or whom.” It would no 
doubt make the English language more sci- 
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entific if every one should follow Mr. Ayres’s 
rule, but observation of the work of the best 
writers, who fix the standard of the language, 
will show that it is not generally followed. 
For that matter, it is hard to see why “ he who,” 
which Mr. Ayres would bar, is not in itself as 
good a phrase as “he that.” Mr. Ayres de- 
clares that the sentence, “I met the watchman 
who showed me the way,” is ambiguous, saying 
that it might meaneither “I met the watchman 
and he showed me the way,” or “ 1 met the watch- 
man who [on some previous occasion had } 
showed me the way.” If the ordinary rules of 
punctuation are followed, however, and a 
comma is put after “watchman,” there is no 
practical ambiguity in the sentence. In a 
word, as in his chapter regarding the use of 
“that,” Mr. Ayres sometimes makes rules for 
the language as he thinks it should be, rather 
than as it actually is; and while his rules are 
generally sensible, they cannot always be ab- 
solutely followed. 

With this general reservation, “Some IIl- 
used Words” is heartily recommended to all 
who wish — Mr. Ayres would say “to all that 
wish ”’—to write correctly and to improve 
their literary style. The opening chapter, 
giving many examples of the right and wrong 
use of “ would ” and“ should ” and “ will ” and 
“shall,” will be instructive even to many peo- 
ple who think that they fully understand the 
proper use of the auxiliaries. The chapter on 
the noun construction, which argues that it is 
better to say, for instance, “It tends to elim- 
inate the weak,” rather than “It tends to the 
elimination of the weak,” is not perhaps so 
important, but it is sensible in the main. It is 
hard to see, however, why it is better to say, 
“The preparing of tobacco for use is called 
curing,” than “The preparation of tobacco 
for use is called curing.” In the chapter 
on “ The New York Sun's Special Abhorrence,” 
Mr. Ayres condemns what he calls “the 
he-was-given-an-ovation locution,” the use 
of which, according to the Sum, “shows dread- 
ful ignorance of the English language.” In the 
chapter on “ ‘* Former ’ and ‘ Latter,’”’ Mr. Ayres 
declares that “nine times in ten, at the least, 
when the former or the latter is used, it would 
be better to repeat the noun.” Inthe chapter 
on “The Antecedent Construction,” he says: 
“ Never choose any antecedent construction, if 
vou can well avoid it. The fewer the ante- 
cedents, the more forcible the diction.” In 
other chapters he illustrates the right and 
wrong use of “anticipate,” “anxious,” “ finan- 
cial,” “hurry,” “capable” and “susceptible,” 
“ proposition ” and “ proposal,” “ previous to,” 
“ generally,” “appreciate,” “diction,” “none,” 
“individual,” “in respect of,” “feels badly,” 
“of the name of,” “commence,” and “a” or 
“an,” and, in a chapter headed “ Miscellane- 


ous,” many other words and phrases. He also 
has chapters discussing errors in tenses and 
the use of the possessive. Taken as a whole, 
the book is one to be cordially commended, but 
not blindly followed. There is not a writer, 
high or low, who could not get benefit from 
careful study of it. W. H. H. 


A Dictionary oF AMERICAN AuTHoRS. By Oscar Fay 
Adams, Fourth edition revised and enlarged. 522 pages. 
Cloth, $3.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1901. 


The plan of the “ Dictionary of American 
Authors” is to give a brief sketch of every 
American book-writer, living or dead, of any 
consequence, with dates of birth and death, 
place of residence, a list of principal books, 
and names of publishers in each case. For in- 
stance, the paragraph about George Horton 
reads :— 

Horton, George. JN. V., 1859 . A Chi- 
cago journalist who was for some time American 
consul at Athens. Songs of the Lowly; In Un- 
known Seas; Constantine: A Tale of Greece 
Under King Otho; Aphroessa; A Fair Brigand. S. 

Similarly, in this new edition, there are given 
sketches of more than 7,500 authors. The 
present edition contains 1,500 more names than 
the first edition, published in 1884, and 1,000 
names more than the third edition, published 
in 1897. The compiler has taken great pains 
to make the book accurate, and unavoidable 
errors in previous editions have now been cor- 
rected. The book is now a standard work of 
reference, the best available source of infor- 
mation about the lives and work of the authors 
of America. 

Yawrs AND OtHer Tuincs. By William J. Lampton. 192 
pp. Cloth, $1.00, Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1900, : 

Mr. Lampton’s “ Yawps” are sui generis. 
When they first began to appear inthe Mew 
York Sun, they were joyously welcomed, both 
by the Su compositors, for whom the short 
lines, filled out with plump quads, made volup- 
tuous “ fat takes,” and by the reading public, 
which recognized in them something new — 
half-way between prose and poetry, with the 
wit and timeliness of scintillating editorial par- 
agraphs. Their general style is represented 
by the lines on “ The Sweet Girl Graduate” 
— perhaps the best of them all—which be- 
gin: — 





** See, there she stands 
In gown of white — 
All white and fluffy, 
Perhaps a little puffy — 
And in her hands 
A roll 
Of manuscript, a scroll,’’ etc. 
and which end, after a delightful rhymed bur- 
lesque of the average “ valedictory ”: — 
** My word, 
Isn’t the sweet girl graduate 
A bird?” 
The peculiarity of these novel productions won 
for them instant popularity, and from the 
columns of the Sum they were widely copied. 
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Many of them are worth preserving, and this 
collection of them in book form will be gen- 
erally welcomed. 

Tue TypoGrarnic Styie-poox. By W. B. McDermott. 
76pp. Flexible leather, 50cents, Bellevue, Neb.: Univer- 
sity Printing Company. 1900. 

This little vest-pocket magual, prepared by 

a practical printer, is designed to be useful, 

especially to copy-readers, compositors, and 

proof-readers, and it fulfils its purpose well. It 
gives the rules that govern spelling, compound- 
ing, punctuating, capitalizing, and abbreviating, 
showing what is generally regarded as the 
proper style. These rules are followed by 
chapters on plain composition, numerals, tabu- 
lar matter,and making up, giving many prac- 
tical hints to printers. Every writer should 
have the knowledge that Mr. McDermott’s 
little book contains. 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 
THe EnGush Sentence. By Lillian G. Kimball. 244 pp- 


Cloth, 75 cents. New York: American Book Company. 
1901. 


ELemMents or Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb. 240 pp. 


Cloth, $1.00. New York: The American Boek Company. 
1901. 


Tue Rewicion or Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. 228 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 1900. 


Escucarius. By John A. Copland. 40 pp. Paper, 10 cents, 
Harriston, Ont.: Tribune Power Printing House. 1901. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 








FASHIONS IN LITERATURE. Charles Dudley Warner. Cen- 
tury (38 c. ) for April. 

LITERARY ForM AND Styie. Topicsof the Time, the Cen- 
tury (38 c.) for April. 

Dante’s Quest oF Liserty. Charles A. Dinsmore. Az- 
lantic (38 c.) for April. 

Joun Murr: A Keno oF Ourpoors. Illustrated. Ade- 
line Knapp. A inslee’s Magazine (13 c.) for April. 
Tue Last Literary Cavacigr ( Paul Hamilton Hayne). 
Maurice Thompson. Critic (23 c.) for April. 
New Work on Scott. Andrew Lang. 
for April. 

Reat Conversations. I.— With 
William Archer. Critic (23 c. ) for April. 

Tue Search Arter Novetty IN LITERATURE. Albert 
Schinz. Forum (28 c.) for April. 

Memortigs oF Cetia THAxTER. John Albee. Mew Eng- 
land Magazine (28 c.) for April. 

Women 1n BooxsinpinG. Stella G. Florence. 
(13 c.) for April. 

A NaTIONAL TriBuTE TO Prorgssor Ruskin. Illustrated. 
William White. Magazine of Art (38. ) for April. 


Critic (23 ¢.) 


Thomas’ Hardy. 


Designer 






Bauzac’s FirtTieTH ANNIVERSARY. Illustrated. American 
Illustrated Methodist Magazine. (18 c. ) for April. 

Tae Auraor or “ Curistus Victor” (Dr. Henry R. 
Dodge ). Illustrated. James Main Dixon. American /ilus- 
trated Methodist Magazine (18 c. ) for April. 

In BeuHALr oF THE HistoricaL Novet. Jessie C. Glasier. 
Modern Culture (13 c. )for April. 

Tue Lity in Encutsu Portry. Anna H. Wikel. Modern 
Culture (13 c. ) for April. 

Tur UNKNOWN AUTHOR AND THE PustisHerR. ‘A Pub- 
lisher’s Reader.”’ World’s Work (28 c. ) for April. 

Tue FrignpsuHip OF CARLYLE AND Emerson. Johnson 
Brigham. Modern Culture (13 c.) for April. 

An ILiustrious PLaGctarist (Tennyson). Eugene L 
Didier. Literary Era (13 ¢c.) for April. 

Critics AND SHAM. William S. Walsh. Literary Era 
(13 c.) for April. 

Tue PAssinG oF THE HtstTortcaL RomAncg. John Gilmer 
Speed. Literary Era (13 c.) for April. 

Huxtry’s Lire anp Work. Lord Avebury. Pofular 
Science Monthly (28 c. ) for February. 

A Stupy or British Genius. Havelock Ellis. Popular 
Science Monthly ( 28 c. ) for February. 

THe WEATHER vs. THE Newspapers. Harvey Maitland 
Watts. Popular Science Monthly (28 c. ) for February. 

CARMEN SILva’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. — I. /udefendent( 13 ¢. ) 
for March 14. 

S.B. Crockett. A. E. Copland. Modern Culture (13 ¢.) 
for March. ’ 

Some oF Georce Etiot’s Heroines. W. D. 
Harper's Bazar (13 ¢.) for March 2. 

Some More or GeorGe Ersot’s Heroines. W. D. How- 
ells. Harper's Bazar (13 c.) for March 16. 

GeorGe Eviot’s First aNpD Last Heroines. William D. 
Howells. Harger’s Bazar (13 c.) for March 30. 

Mary A. Latusury. With portrait. 
Christian Endeavor World for March 7. 


Howells. 


Margaret Allys. 





CS SP TERE 
NEWS AND NOTES, 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, accompanied by his 
wife, left Philadelphia March 15, for an ex- 
tended tour to Japan. He expects to return in 
June to his cottage at Bar Harbor. 

Maurice Hewlett has given up his postin the 
British civil service to devote himself entirely 
to literature. 


William Bayard Hale is now the editor of 
Current Literature. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
family recently sailed for southern Europe, 
where they will spend some months visiting 
places of interest in Italy, Spain, and France, 
They will return by way of the British Isles, 
where they will sojourn several months, reach- 
ing home in October. : 

Henryk Sienkiewicz has gone to the island of 


Corfu, where he is putting the finishing touches 
on a new novel. 





—— + ¢ 
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Paul Leicester Ford is just home from Italy, 
where he and his bride have been spending two 
or three agreeable months. 

In a recent lecture F. Hopkinson Smith 
said: “Realism is saying too much, and im- 
pressionism is saying too little,” He cited as 
mea who had combined the best elements of 
each method of expression Sir J. E. Millais in 
art, and Victor Hugo in literature. 


The World Review ( Chicago ) is anew high- 
class weekly covering matters of current in- 
terest. 


The News Chronicle is a new monthly maga- 
zine which is intended to furnish a complete 
daily summary of the news of the world, and 
an appendix of statistics and general informa- 
tion. It is published in New York by the 
Epitome Publishing Company. 


New Shakespeareana will be published quar- 
terly, beginning in April, by the Shakespeare 
Society of New York, which now has a fund to 
devote to it. 


The Stud Pen is a new monthly magazine is- 
sued by the Authors’ Club of Minneapolis. 


American Medicine isa handsome new in- 
dependent weekly journal, published in Phila- 
delphia, and “ founded, owned, and controlled 
by the medical profession of America.” 
George M. Gould is the editor. 


The /il/ustrated South is a new Southern 
magazine, published in Louisville and edited 
by Charles O'Malley. 


Social Ideals is a new Christian Socialist 
monthly, published at Elgin, Ill. 


With the April number Everybody's Maga- 
zine is enlarged by thirty-two pages, making 
one bundred and twenty-eight pages, without 
the advertisements. 


The Home Fournal ( New York ) has changed 
its name to Zown and Country, beginning with 
the issue for March 30. The Stuyvesant Com- 
pany now owns both Zown and Country and 
Brooklyn Life. 


«The National Geographic Magazine, which 
is issued under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., will 
hereafter be published by McClure, Phillips, & 
Co., New York. 


The Puritan, published by Frank A. Mun- 
sey, has been merged in the Funior Vunsey. 


The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society has bought the Congrega- 
tionalist. Rev. Dr. Dunning will continue to 
be the editor. 


The Grafton Press is a new publishing con- 
cern that has just been organized in New York 
by F. H. Hitchcock, who has been for the past 
ten years in charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of D. Appleton & Co. 


Life will pay $200 for the best short story re- 
ceived before August 1, 1901; $100 for the 
second best, and $50 for the third best. Stories 
which fail to take any one of the prizes may 
be purchased by the editor of Life at the rate 
of two cents a word. No story containing 
more than 2,500 words or less than 1,000 
words will be considered. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing Short Story 
Editor, Life, tg and 21 West Thirty-first street, 
New York. 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal offers ten prizes, 
amounting to $100, for the best ideas for dec- 
orating tables submitted before July 1. 

Prizes of $100 and $50 are offered by the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association for the best es- 
says by women on civil service reform sent to 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, 120 East Thirtieth street, 
New York, before January 1. 


Prizes for the best love story and the best 
sayings of children are announced in the April 
number of Short Stories (New York ). 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have nearly ready “ The 
Working Principles of Rhetoric,” by Profes- 
sor John Franklin Genung, of Amherst College. 


The personality of Celia Thaxter is charm- 
ingly shown by her friend, John Albee, in his 
“Memories of Celia Thaxter” in the Mew 
England Magazine for April. 

Isaac M. Gregory, editor of /udge since its 
establishment, died in New York March 5, 
aged sixty five. 

Charlotte M. Yonge died at Winchester, 
Eng., March 24, aged seventy-seven. 


Rev. Elijah Kellogg died at Harpswell, Me., 
March 17, aged eighty-seven. 








